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strong, and often results in terrorism against those who" recognize
the untouchables as human beings and brothers. Even Gandhi
was threatened with personal violence when he denounced un-
touchability as a disgrace, and urged its abolition. But Gandhi
does not reject the caste-system as a whole, and would not per-
sonally agree to a marriage out of caste. It is significant that,
while laxity as regards the rules of caste is gaining ground among
highly educated Indians and the urban classes, who belong chiefly
to the privileged castes, the great mass of the Indians who live
in villages, and belong to low castes, tenaciously stick to the
rigid precepts of the system. Even the untouchables, though
anxious to reinove the stigma of birth, rarely suggest the total
abolition of caste.
Besides caste, other sacred institutions of Hinduism are hardly
less incompatible with our idea of a nation as a community based
on freedom, equality and self-government. In particular, the
position of women according to orthodox Hinduism is still very
-far from freedom and equality. Yet women, especially the elder'
ones in the rural districts, are a mainstay of orthodoxy and con-
servatism. Lord Curzon is said to have made the remark that
what India needs is a new grandmother. The European idea
of nationhood, moreover, is that of an advanced, vigorous and
progressive people. In India frequently magical prohibitions
and prescriptions tend to paralyse individual initiative and to
stifle cultural and economic progress.1 Many rules and habits
of Hinduism are also prejudicial to the health and vigour of the
race, such as the marriage of children, and the rejection of modern
hygiene, medicine and technical methods. The British adminis-
tration has suppressed the most harmful manifestations of this
spirit such as the burning of widows, 2*human sacrifices, infanticide,
slavery, castration, co-habitation with wives under the age of 12,
conditions fostering plague and famine, and so on. Most reforms
have1 been fiercely opposed by defenders of orthodox Hinduism,
and many British plague officers have been murdered by them
for carrying out their duties. The British administration, more-
over, has opened the road to the development of a national spirit
by many positive reforms. In earlier times great rulers have
1 Cf. Lord Meston, Nationhood Jbr India, 1931, pp. 21, 57. A detailed analysis of
Hinduism and its influence on social life is given by Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsatze
&& Iteligionsso&Qlogie, 1923, vol. ii.
8 When Bentinck prohibited the burning of widows in 1829 there was strong
opposition in orthodox Hindu circles, and for a long time the custom was indulged in
surreptitiously. The last known case was in 1937 near Agra. In the Punjab i o wives
and 300 concubines perished on one SikH noble's pyre in 1844, Cf. R, Goupland,
Britain and India, 341, p. 26,